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The Teaching of Modern Languages in German Secondary 

Schools. 



Report to the New York City Superintendent of Schools in 1908. 



Albert Krause, Ph. D M High School of Commerce, N. Y, 



Having been sent to Continental Europe for a visit of eight weeks 
by the Board of Education of the City of New York, as a teacher of 
Modern Languages in the New York City High Schools, I directed all 
my efforts of investigation to the method of teaching Modern Languages 
in the secondary schools of Germany. Questions of general school 
management and administration I deemed important only in so far as 
they might touch upon the organization and government of a High School 
Department. The notes I took did not pertain to the shadow, but to the 
substance itself. In other words, I did not take along a Suggestive Note- 
Book prepared especially for teachers visiting foreign schools by Dr. F. A. 
King et al., but recorded matters of vital interest to Modern Language 
teachers. I may state that in the course of my travels I called upon many 
of the most important "Keformers" of Germany and became acquainted 
with them both in and out of the school-room. 

At the very beginning I must say that one should not expect of me 
something well-nigh impossible. I do not hope to revolutionize Modern 
Language Teaching, nor can I say that I have found an all-saving method. 
I simply recorded what I observed and shall endeavor to make these ob- 
servations clear. 

As I visited class-rooms chiefly in the Kingdom of Prussia, my sub- 
sequent remarks are made applicable to that State, though practically the 
same conditions prevail in the other 25 States. The factor of close and 
regular supervision under State control is an important one as it virtually 
explains and accounts for the high standard and uniformity of Modern 
Language instruction as well as of all other teaching. 

The German secondary schools for boys are divided, relative to length 
of curriculum, into two great classes: 1. Schools with a short course of 
six years; 2. Those with the full nine years course. Graduation from the 
former entitles their students to one year of military service instead of 
the usual two or three years required, completion of the latter qualifies 
for the study of any of the professions in all 21 German universities in 
addition to the one year voluntary service in either Army or Navy. Both 
classes of secondary schools have the same basis consisting of three years 
preparatory training in the 3 R's at the Vorschule with boys from the 
ages of 6 to 9 years. 
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As the six-year schools are so-to-speak but portions of the full-fledged 
secondary institution I shall not lay any stress upon their organization, 
but shall take up more fully the nine year schools. There are three types 
of these: 1. Gymnasien, 2. Realgymnasien, 3. Oberrealschulen. The 
Gymnasium we may call the classical school with Latin and Greek as the 
major subjects, and French as an adjunct. The Eealgymnasium we may 
style the semi-classical school with Latin, French, and English as 
languages. The Oberrealschule is the most modern school with purely 
Modern Language instruction. 

With regard to the number of hours a week for the teaching of 
Modern Languages in these schools, I submit^ the following tables: 

Gymnasium. 
VI V IV Illb Ilia ] 
French 4 2 2 

English 

Realgymnasium. 
French 5 4 4 

English 3 3 

Oberrealschule. 
French 6 6 6 6 6 

English 5 4 

In Prussia, English is an elective, and in the three Hansa Towns of 
Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, English is a required study in the last four 
years with 2 lessons a week. All other subjects are obligatory save 
Hebrew. The entire language instruction shows the following proportion 
to the total instruction: 

Gymnasium ca. 3:5. 
Eealgymnasium ca. 1:2. 
Oberrealschule ca. 2:5. 

As far as the teaching of Modern Languages — which in our case al- 
ways means French and English — in the Gymnasium is concerned, we 
can readily understand why Modern Language instruction there should 
be rather conservative. It usually follows closely along the lines of the 
traditional teaching of the classics. Reading the text, then translating 
it into the mother tongue with questions on grammar is the order of the 
day. However, in the Frankfurt Eeformgymnasium, the Goethe Gymna- 
sium, where French is the very first foreign language taught beginning 
with VI, the lesson in French I heard as given by Prof. Max F. Mann, 
to Illb was of an altogether different type and stimulating indeed. Dr. 
Mann, who is also editor of the well-known "Anglia," had a live recita- 
tion. He read to his 34 boys, aged about 13 years, French stories which 
the scholars readily understood and retold. In fact, they caught the jokes 
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and puns he narrated so well that Prof. Mann dropped the truism that he 
who grasps the jokes in a language understands the language well. The 
grammar work, which was based upon his colleague Prof. Max Banner's 
Franzosische Satzlehre on verbs with idiomatic prepositional construc- 
tions, was not of the old paradigm nature either, but the boys formed 
their own sentences employing therein verbs of such character. A little 
incident will illustrate the success of Dr. Mann's teaching. He wrote an 
ungrammatical, unidiomatic French sentence on the blackboard the errors 
of which the boys instantly recognized and corrected . 

The Eealgymnasium and Oberrealschulen offer the best opportuni- 
ties for progressive Modern Language teachers. Hence practically all my 
time was spent there. 

In the Eealgymnasium of Frankfurt a. M. I saw unusually fine 
demonstrations of the "direct method." I shall not go into any details 
now. Suffice it to say that the two Frankfurt Reform Eealgymnasien 
show the following apportionment of Modern Languages : 

VI V IV UIII OIII TJII Oil UI 01 Total 
French 6 6 6 4 43 333 38 

English 6 4 4 3 18 

Comparing the total hours of Modern Language instruction here with 
the aggregate of the normal Eealgymnasium we find 9 hours difference 
for French in favor of the Eeform Eealgymnasium and in English the 
same number of recitations. In both the Eeform Gymnasium and Ee- 
form Eealgymnasium, French precedes Latin. French is taught alone in 
VI, V, and IV. In Illb Latin is added. In lib the Gymnasium requires 
Greek for four years, while the Eealgymnasium teaches English instead. 
The idea of the "Beformschule" in relegating Latin to the position of 
second language is to start the Modern Language, French, at a relatively 
early age, both for phonetic and linguistic reasons, leaving out of con- 
sideration the social and practical question. 

What then are the aims in teaching Modern Languages? That the 
study of languages both ancient and modern is the key to the world's 
literature, arts and sciences is needless for me to state here again. Pres. 
Butler of Columbia, indeed ,calls German and French indispensable keys 
to culture, (p. 178 in. M. of Ed., N. Y. 1900.) 

That a certain skill in handling a Modern Language in reading, 
writing and speaking should be one aim I certainly believe. It is one thing 
to have a literary vocabulary which is merely receptive, and another to 
possess a commonplace vocabulary at least, which is active, and with 
which though relatively small one can say relatively much. But the chief 
aim in teaching foreign living languages should be to bring within reach 
all that is good, true, and beautiful in the world, i. e. to be in direct com- 
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nmnication with the other great nations. If that goal should be reached 
a better understanding between different modern nations would be a 
necessary concomitant. The pupil's national consciousness would be en- 
larged to the world's consciousness, to use a phrase of Prof. Waetzold. 
The City of Hamburg thus states, 1904, the aims of Modern Language 
for Oberrealschulen : 

1. Understanding of the most important literary works of the last 
three centuries. 

2. Insight into the grammatical system of the language. 

3. Knowledge of the most important epochs of the history of litera- 
ture and civilization 

4. Skill in the oral and written use of the language. 

The results obtained in Modern Language instruction as I observed 
them in the Eealgymnasium and Oberrealschulen were highly satisfactory. 
Not only were the pupils greatly benefited in their mental development, 
but they also displayed a keen appreciation of style and literature based 
upon first-hand information rather than upon a study of certain text- 
books. 

How can we account for these really marvellous results? There are 
three factors at least that must be considered here : 

1. The amount of time allotted to the study of Modern Languages 
in German secondary schools. With nine years as maximum and six years 
as minimum with from six to three hours a week instruction, splendid 
results should almost be expected. 

2. The pupils' attitude to their school work and home-study is an- 
other vital element. They are practically driven to their fullest capacity, 
having from 25 (VI) to 31 hours (la) a week. Indeed in my opinion 
they have too little time left for play and physical exercise. Just compare 
Nos. 1 and 2 with conditions prevailing here in the United States. 

3. The teachers' preparation for their work cannot be overlooked in 
a discussion of this kind. The equipment of a native Modern Language 
teacher in Germany — and for that matter in all Continental Europe — is 
well-nigh ideal. Besides his phonetic, philological, literary-historic and 
pedagogical apparatus he is usually quite conversant with actual usage, 
of the languages acquired abroad during a prolonged stay and kept up by 
means of frequent trips to either France or England. 

Considering now the so-called methods pursued by teachers of Modern 
Languages in Germany at the present time, we have to repeat the triple 
classification into conservatives, radicals, and moderates. According to 
Steinmuller, in Breymann's Neusprachliche Eeformliteratur, 1905, the 
majority of the Modern Language teachers of Germany belong to the 
moderate reformers. My observations have convinced me of the correct- 
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ness of the statement. This classification depends upon the attitude of 
the teachers to the Direct or Keform Method. 

The real origin of this method dates from 1864 when Louvier, Ham- 
burg, published his tJber Naturgemassheit im fremdsprachlichen Unter- 
richt. Usually, however, we consider as the initial impulse of this reform 
in Germany Prof. W. Vietor's pamphlet of 1882, bearing the title "Der 
Sprachunterricht muss umkehren" by Quousque Tandem, the Marburger 
University professor's pseudonym. This booklet proved to be a veritable 
firebrand, to quote Dean Bussells' word. It made opposition to the gram- 
matic-philological method then in full vogue and broke a lance for ideas 
championed before by such educators as Batichius, Comenius, and Pesta- 
lozzi. It demanded thoroughness of pronunciation, a more intensive 
study of reading and md active teaching of grammar ba?ed upon the read- 
ing Above all not the dead letter, but the spoken word was to be put 
into the foreground of Modern Language teaching. 

The Eef rm Movement gained nmny adherents r.o>only in Germany, 
but also m Frar.ce, Scandinavia and elsewhere, to swea an extent that the 
Pr usi ,n i-Lliiiat;y of Education not only took cognizance of it, but sup- 
p rted its main principles. In the Eoyal Decree of November 26, 1900, 
Issued by Emperor William II at Kiel we read: "In Modern Languages 
special efforts must be .mds to secure skill in speaking the foreign idiom 
and a ready comprehension of the most popular authors." 

From my owr observations I am led to believe that teaching follow- 
ing the Direct Method is decidedly more interesting and more productive 
of good results than is instruction according to the old translation method. 
The day of grammatic formalism in Germany in Modern Language in- 
struction is happily past, but that does not necessarily imply that a utili- 
tarian formalism as advocated by many radical reformers should take its 
place for all grades of instruction. By that I mean the total expulsion of 
the native speech from the class-room in connection with all literary read- 
ing seems to be of doubtful value. Of course, such a state of affairs is 
ideal and can be complied with by men of the type of M. Walter or G. 
Wendt. But for the normal teacher a translation into the mother tongue 
or an explanation therein at times seems to be mandatory as a last resort. 
Eeally difficult passages of advanced texts mainly at sight are only then 
truly understood in all details when a fluent and terse translation of them 
is given. After all we are trying to get at the substance itself, at the 
thought, and not so much at the form; the training of judgment is 
necessary 

In examining the Eeform Method minutely I was wondering how 
much of the results I saw was due to this method and how much to the 
teacher. Ultimately the method is the teacher himself who, of course, in 
his turn is influenced by some prevailing educational plan. 
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I can see one danger in this method when followed to its extreme — 
that personality is too important a factor. Method alone, even the Ee- 
form Method, cannot produce phenomenal results unless it be in the hand 
of a more than ordinary pedagogue. The demands upon the teacher's 
energy, wealth of information and ingenuity at least in the higher grades 
are of such nature that the average instructor will, of necessity, somewhat 
modify this method to suit his own individuality. But no teacher of 
Modern Languages can ignore the "Kef orm" any longer : indeed, he must 
accept its cardinal principles. The New Method has carried the day. 

(To be concluded). 



Berichte und Notizen. 



I. Korrespondenzen. 



Milwaukee. die lautet ungefiihr wie folgt: „In alien 
Ein Ereignis, welches die deutsche gclmleii, in welchen wenigstens 100 
Seele Milwaukee* machtig beriihrte, war Schuler sich dafur melden soil die pol- 
der Be s uch de s d eutsch en B ot- » lscl l e ?prache als Unternchts^egen- 
schafters Grafen von Bern- stand emgefuhrt werden Nun haben 
storff. Dem hohen Gast, der zwei sich aber auch uiisere itahemschen Mit- 
voile Tage (6. und 7. Mai) in unserer burger zusa mme ngetan und verlangen 
Stadt zubrachte und einige hiesige Er- alien Ernstes dass der lingua itahana 
ziehungsanstalten sowie Fabriken be- ^? ^ eiches . Recht * ln - g f*T ,* 
eichtigte, wurde ein geradezu grossarti- ] Vas d «?. einen . recht . lst > I st &e ™ an " 
ger Empfang bereitet. Bei der Ab- £eren bjll >! • 1 ? ei " en S1 . e ' ™ d v01 ? lhr T 
fchiedsfeier waren ausser einem zahl- Standpunkte haben sie ja auch voll- 
reichen Publikum samtliche deutsche kcmimen recht. Wohm wurde es aber 
Vereine vertreten. Graf von Bernstorff fl ^ ren > ™™ ^an nach diesem Grund- 
dankte in herzlichen Worten fiir die satz verf ahren sollte ? Jsachstens kd- 
ihm erwiesenen Ehren und sprach die ™ en unse T r ? + Bohmen dran, sodann die 
Absicht aus, Milwaukee in absehbarer P™ s .f • Ll ^ er ' Griechen und so ad 
Zeit einen nochmaligen Besuch abzu- ^itnm Wir glauben gewiss an das 
statten. Aus verzeihlichem Grunde P n " zl P de * suum cuique jedoch alles 
moge es mir gestattet sein, die folgende hat B « n * Grenren, # so auch der fremd- 
Stetle aus der Rede des Botschafters spracbliche Unterncht in der Volks- 
wortlich anzufiihren: schule Wie heisst es doch bei Goethe? 
^Milwaukee darf stolz sein auf seine » A " er Zustand „ t gut, der naturhch ist 
vortrefflichen Lehranstalten, auf seine und vernunftig." Wo aber steckt hier 
bedeutende Industrie und auf seine dle vernunft? 

prachtvolle Lage. Ich erinnere mich Fur den leer gewordenen Post en 

selten, ein solch schones Panorama ge- des Oberbuttels der offentli- 

sehen zu haben, wie es das am Seeufer chen Schulen wurde Herr H. R. 

dem Beschauer darbietet." Pestalozzi ernannt. Der betreffende 

Wer noch bestreiten mochte, dass Herr ist als ein allgemein tiichtiger 

Milwaukee eine fortschrittliche kosmo- Mann bekannt, und wir konnen mit der 

politische Stadt sei, wird ohne weiteres Wahl des Schulrats in jeder Hinsicht 

seine Ansicht andern, wenn er erfahrt, zufrieden sein. 

dass in unseren Schulen ausserder Einen Sturm im Wasser- 

englischen noch drei andere glase erregte das Vorgehen des Prin- 

moderne Sprachen gelehrt wer- zipals einer offentlichen Schule. Der* 

den, namlich Deutsch, Franzosisch (in selbe ist ein Mitglied der sogenannten 

den Hochschulen) und Polnisch. Die Christian Science-Kirche. Als nun in 

Kegel betreffs der letztgenannten Spra- einer gewissen Familie ein Fall von 



